Interview with Richard Armitage, former agent for the Secretary of Defense, and 
participant in Operation Frequent Wind, April-May 1975. Interviewed by Jan K. Herman, 
Historian, Navy Medical Department, Arlington, VA, 31 October 2008. 


What had been your association with Vietnam prior to the fall of Saigon in 1975? 

I had four military tours, one on a ship and three in-country as an advisor to the 
Vietnamese. Then I worked at the Defense Attaché Office in Saigon for the final 2 years from 
°73-"75. 


And you had become fluent in Vietnamese. Had did that happen? 

When I showed up in-country I was going to go to language school for 6 weeks. After 4 
weeks the fellow I was to relieve was wounded. So I was pulled out of language school and put 
into a Vietnamese unit in the Delta and I became the ambush team advisor. The better part of 
wisdom was to be able to communicate with my ambush team so, in total immersion, I learned 
Vietnamese. And relatively quickly. 


You had said, just prior to turning on the recorder, that you had served on active 
duty. You were a Naval Academy graduate. You had several tours in Vietnam. Then you 
resigned your commission. Why did you do that? 

I resigned my commission because I didn’t agree with the tenets of the Paris cease fire. I 
thought that we had gotten the Vietnamese into this endeavor. I’ve likened it to getting a woman 
pregnant and then running out on her. And I thought we were running on them. 


When you resigned, you ended up working for DOD as a civilian. What was your 
title? 

I was actually going to go to the University of Hawaii and coach football and get a 
doctorate. I was approached by some folks at what was formerly MACV (Military Assistance 
Command Vietnam). Because of the Vietnamese language and my familiarity with the country, I 
was asked to become the naval, Marine, and airborne operations advisor working out of Saigon 
for the Defense Attaché Office. 


So you worked for Erich von Marbod. 
That was laterally. I worked for him after ’75. But prior to that I was working for the 
Defense Attaché Office. I met Erich von Marbod while I was working there. 


Let’s move ahead to March and early April of 1975 when things in Vietnam were 
going from bad to worse a lot quicker than anybody expected. And you were sent back to 
Vietnam. 

I had gone to Vietnam in March on my own and found that it was deteriorating much 
more quickly than was evident in our newspapers. So I came back to San Diego where I had a 
home and I was screaming with calls to the Pentagon trying to find someone who was awake to 
the fact that the country was about to go paws up. I finally got a call from Erich von Marbod, 
who remembered me. I had taken him around on one of his Vietnam visits. He said, “Get to 
Washington right away.” 


So I came to Washington. He decided that on the 24" of April I should go back to 
Vietnam and effect the destruction or removal of sensitive equipment as well as major naval 
assets to prevent them from falling into the hands of the North Vietnamese. 


So you got back to Vietnam and your job was to break things. 
To break, destroy, and deny things to the North Vietnamese. And we did it quite well, I 
think. 


You ended up being trapped at Bien Hoa at some point. Please tell that story. 

On the 28" [April] I was sent up to Bien Hoa Air Base to remove some very sensitive 
equipment from the Precision Measurements Laboratory up there. I landed in the morning at 
Bien Hoa with a couple of master sergeants from the U.S. Air Force. While we were there, about 
mid-day the base came under a large artillery attack. We found, in the course of the day, that 
stragglers from the South Vietnamese army were showing up. The base was completely deserted 
and they showed up and saw we were working there. They figured their best chance for survival 
was to stick with us. The North Vietnamese started overrunning the air base. I called back to 
Saigon on the PRC 25 radio* and said, “You need to get me outta here.” 

Erich von Marbod said, “Well, I’ll send a helicopter for you.” 

I said, “No. If you send a helicopter we won’t be able to get on because we’ve got about 
30 South Vietnamese and they’re not gonna let us get on a helo and leave them.” 

So Erich finally found a CIA proprietary who flew in a C-130. The two master sergeants 
and myself, and about 30 Vietnamese got on board and took off in a corkscrew takeoff. I can 
remember looking back down at the airfield and it was just overrun with North Vietnamese. 

We landed at Tan Son Nhut a few minutes before 6 o’clock in the evening in time to be 
bombed by four A-37s which had been captured by the North Vietnamese in March. 


You finally ended up back in Saigon as the city was descending into complete chaos. 
It had been in chaos for 4 or 5 days but the 28" and 29" were particularly terrible. 


What do you remember about that? 

I remember all of it. I slept at Navy Headquarters the night of the 28", which was the 
night of another bombardment of 122mm rockets primarily. I awoke in the morning, went down 
to the tarmac in front of Navy Headquarters, looked up and saw a Vietnamese C-130 which had 
been hit by a missile. It was trailing smoke, circling down, and crashing. I decided I better go to 
Tan Son Nhut and find out what was going on. I went and took four Vietnamese with me. We 
drove through Saigon and it was just chaos. There was looting and drinking and raping and 
shooting going on throughout the city. When we got to Tan Son Nhut, we found out that the 
Marines were about to land. I was in the op center when Al Gray, who later became 


*The major field radio of the Vietnam War was the AN/PRC-25. It was referred to as a "Prick 
Twenty-Five" by GI's, or "Prick" for short. The PRC-25 was about the size and weight of a case 
of soda. 


Commandant of the Marine Corps, came in. I learned what was going on. 

I got back in the jeep and we drove back downtown to Navy Headquarters where I called 
CAPT Kiem Do and other officials of the Vietnamese navy. Rather than leaving on the 3“ or 4 
of May, which was our original plan, we had to effect the evacuation that evening, the 29". | 
would meet them at Con Son Island. We’d not made arrangements for this. The plan was for 
them to take all capital ships that they didn’t destroy at Con Son Island and put as many people 
as possible on board. 

I went back to Tan Son Nhut and got a helo out to the Blue Ridge and started to effect the 
plan. 


Had this plan been in place to be executed in May or did you wing it? 


CAPT Kiem and I had talked about some things we might do but nothing had been 
discussed with the U.S. forces at all. So, in effect, we were winging it--CAPT Kiem and I. 


How did you escape the city. 


I knew I had to get out to the Blue Ridge, which was the flagship, to make arrangements 
to receive the Vietnamese navy. When I showed up on the Blue Ridge, I had nothing. I had no 
wallet, no passport, no identification. I had a weapon. I looked around as I came off the helo 
and I saw the flag lieutenant. I said, “Lieutenant. This is going to be hard to believe but I’m on 
a mission from the Secretary of Defense and I need to see Admiral Whitmire.” 


He gave me the fisheye, as you’d expect. And I said, “Please tell the admiral that I 
dressed under his picture in the athletic facilities at the Naval Academy every day for three 
years.” 


The flag lieutenant had his wits about him and went up to see Admiral Whitmire, who 
then announced that he wanted to see me. I went up to his quarters, introduced myself, and told 
him that I was a Naval Academy graduate and was on a mission from SECDEF and that he 
should send a message back to the Pentagon to confirm it. 


He then sent a flash message back, which in those days, took about 20 minutes round- 
trip. It confirmed not only that I was who I said I was but that Admiral Whitmire and his 
colleagues were to follow my instructions. 


Once you began discussing this plan with Admiral Whitmire, what was that 
exchange? 


He was a heavy set, pugnacious looking guy but he was very kind to me. He listened 
carefully to what I said. He knew I had some association with the Naval Academy, and I didn’t 
even have my Naval Academy ring. I had nothing. But he had his wits about him and he sent 
that message back to the Pentagon to the Secretary of Defense and got almost an immediate 
answer. 


This question has come up many times in the past, but I'll ask it of you for your 
read. Why the Kirk? 


I didn’t know what ship I was boarding in the middle of the night. The flag lieutenant 
told me to hop on a small boat and they would take me over to another ship, which would then 
follow my instructions. I can only imagine that the Kirk was chosen because Commodore Roane 
was embarked with CAPT Jacobs of the Kirk. Perhaps that’s the reason. 


What was the discussion like once you boarded the Kirk? 


I showed up in the middle of the night, came aboard, and went into the wardroom. 
Commodore Roane expressed his dismay to me saying that he wasn’t used to having armed 
civilians coming aboard his ship in the middle of the night. I told him that I certainly wasn’t 
used to coming aboard ships armed in the middle of the night, either, but I had a job to do. “I 
work for the Secretary of Defense.” 


And Commodore Roane said, “Yes. I’ve gotten my orders from CTF 76.1, Admiral 
Whitmire, so where are we going?” And I told him we were going to Con Son Island. 


We sailed the rest of the night and as dawn broke, we were around Con Son Island. It 
was a wonderful sight to my eyes--scores of Vietnamese ships and an awful lot of people aboard 
them. And they were waiting there as CAPT Kiem and I had discussed 24 hours before. 


I always thought it odd that a DE was designated for this particular mission. It was 
a ship that was equipped for anti-submarine warfare and probably not the greatest ship as 
far as air defense. And if the North Vietnamese were going to try to prevent the escape of 
the Vietnamese navy, the Kirk wasn’t in the best position to defend itself. When you saw 
the ship, did you question the choice? 


No. What I needed was something that would keep us in contact with U.S. forces in case 
we had further difficulties or sinkings on the way across. I don’t recall exactly. I carry around in 
my head the number 29 or 30 ships and about 31,000 people aboard them. So, for me, the Kirk 
was ideal. It could communicate with the rest of the U.S. fleet. They would go with us across to 
the Philippines, and would be able to rescue any of the folks who might be in harm’s way. Some 
had been wounded. Some were pregnant. All were sick after a while. And we needed a way to 
take care of those folks. And the Kirk for me was perfect. Although you are correct. Talking 
about air defense, we were overflown at Con Son Island by two Russian Bear bombers. I think 
the men of the Kirk would remember that. 


This was quite a motley assemblage. 


It was awful. 


There were French ships, Navy ships we had given the Vietnamese. One crewmen 
from Kirk said that it reminded him of what a candy bar might look like after you had left 
it on a sidewalk in the middle of the summer. It would shortly be covered with ants. 
That’s what those ships looked like to him. 


First of all, I was very relieved when I saw all these ships because at least something had 
worked. I certainly wasn’t pleased with many of our other activities in Vietnam. In addition to 


the larger ships--the capital ships, if you will, everything was there from WHECs—White High 
Endurance Cutters of the Coast Guard, DEs, LSMs, LSTs. We also had swift boats and a few 

PBRs that had been towed behind the swift boats. We used those small boats to run in and out 
among the convoy as we made the passage over to the Philippines. 


What happened once you arrived at Con Son? 


Once we arrived there I transferred to the HQ-3. HQ is the Vietnamese letters for Hai 
Quan or navy 3. This was the flagship and had the CNO of the Vietnamese navy aboard. The 
first thing I did was ask that all individual weapons, except mine, be piled on the fantail of the 
ship. The next thing I knew, there was a big pile of personal weapons back there. 


The Vietnamese ships had communications among themselves and so we set sail for the 
Philippines. 


I heard that many of these ships were non-functioning. There were diesel engines 
that were not working. Some vessels were leaking. In essence, you had to get this motley 
fleet underway. 


Getting it underway was not the trick. We had communications. But getting them to 
steam and determining what the proper speed was . . . because you can only move as fast as your 
slowest vessel. Some of these vessels had taken hits coming down the Saigon River. I do 
remember one LSM that was sinking. We pulled alongside of it in HQ-3 and took people off. 
They did it by putting a wooden plank across between the two vessels, which people were to 
walk over from the sinking ship one at a time. One sailor on the sinking ship panicked and 
rushed across the plank and pushed a younger girl, who was also on the plank, in between the 
two ships. And, of course, she was crushed to death. And that sailor was shot to death by one of 
the people on the HQ-3, which brought a good bit of order to the disembarkation from the 
sinking ship. As I recall, when we had everyone off it, the Kirk then sunk it by gunfire. 


Were you privy to any of the medical care that was given to those people? 


I was generally aware. We had small boats and swift boats accompanying us and we 
could run around pretty freely among the ships. For instance, on the HQ-3, we had over 3,000 
people. We had taken aboard milk from the Kirk and another U.S. vessel. This milk was 
distributed to the families and children. It caused a reaction of diarrhea among many of those 
people who drank it. So you can imagine what that ship was like. It was a ship, that was 
designed for about 250 people. Now it had more than 3,000 aboard, many of them with diarrhea 
and dehydration. On others there were everything from war wounds to pregnancies. We all 
dealt with those cases as best we could. 


CAPT Jacobs has often mentioned the fact that there was a divine hand on this 
operation because the sea was as flat as a board. 


He’s right. It was flat for 8 straight days. No winds, no waves. It was a walk in the park. 


While aboard HQ-3, were you in communication with either the Pentagon or the 
Blue Ridge? 


Not with the Pentagon and, in fact, my wife knew that Vietnam had fallen and wondered 
where I was. CAPT Jim Kelly, who later became Assistant Secretary of State for East Asia, 
called he up and said, “I know you’re worried about your husband, and we haven’t seen him in a 
couple of days.” 


She said, “No. He’ll be fine. He can figure it out.” Once I got aboard the Blue Ridge, 
and they found out that I had gotten out that far, Jim Kelly called my wife. But that’s the only 
association I had with the Pentagon. It was kind of third person. 


But you were communicating with Blue Ridge, weren’t you? 


No. When I left the Blue Ridge, that’s the last time I communicated with them. I talked 
to the Kirk. We had some radio coms, but they didn’t need anything from me. I had done my 
job. 


Then there was a complication, a big complication. As the fleet approached the 
Philippines, the Marcos government said, no, we’re not accepting these ships. What was 
that all about? 


No one knew what kind of juggernaut to expect from North Vietnam after the fall of 
Saigon. Most of the countries of Southeast Asia were on edge, including the Philippines. 
Marcos wanted to make it very clear to the North Vietnamese that he wasn’t part of this 
adventure. So he declared that Vietnamese navy ships couldn’t come into the harbor and the 
Vietnamese couldn’t land. So we had to have a Marine colonel come out from Subic. We took 
down the flag of the HQ-3 and put up an American flag, because it was originally an American 
ship. In fact, I still have the Vietnamese flag which flew over HQ-3 in my home. 


And then arrangements were made to transfer the people over to transport ships before 
they got on Philippine soil. Those ships would then take them to Guam and a refugee camp. 
When we arrived in Subic, I was placed under nominal house arrest. 


That must have been quite an emotional thing for those Vietnamese to see their flag 
come down for the last time. 


I’m sure it was, but they were in such a state of anxiety anyway because we were trying 
to explain to people where they were going, when I didn’t have a full idea or full picture. I just 
assured them that our government would take care of them. There were a certain number of 
people who were coming to the realization that they had left their families behind. They were 
crewmembers and they didn’t have a choice. And they wanted to go back to Vietnam. So we 
eventually had to make arrangements for some people to actually return to Vietnam. 
Unfortunately, they were thrown into prison as soon as they returned because the North 
Vietnamese suspected that they may have been infected by Western ideas. But a certain number 
did want to go back. So there were a lot of tensions and anxiety among the civilian members 
who were traveling with us. 


CAPT Jacobs told me about the provisions of this agreement. I assume the 
agreement came after intense negotiations. I assume the State Department was involved. 


No. 


But what caused Marcos to change his mind? 


I don’t know but I have a feeling the agreement was made at the local Subic Bay level. 


What was your house arrest at Subic all about? 


Nothing. It was just a nominal thing. Two chief petty officers who had previously 
worked for me and were stationed at Subic immediately took me into town and fed me a lot of 
beers. So it was just a nominal political house arrest. It didn’t amount to anything. The 
practical matter was that since I had no ID, no passport, nothing, I had to wait a couple of days. 
A military air attaché at the embassy in Manila named Kit Carson called me and said, “We’re 
ready for you.” So I went to the embassy and he presented me with some travel documents and 
an airline ticket back to Los Angeles and about $25 because, as I said, I had nothing. My wife 
picked me up in Los Angeles and drove me back to San Diego. And that was the end of the 
adventure for me. 


Was there ever a debriefing to your bosses at the Pentagon? 


Certainly there was to Erich von Marbod. I had done my job. I was waiting around San 
Diego and I got a call from Erich and he said, “What are you doing?” 


I said, “I’m finished with my job.” 


And he said, “Get up here right away!”” So I came back to Washington and he said, 
“We've got to take care of these refugees and I need you to start opening up refugee camps at 
Indiantown Gap in Pennsylvania and Fort Chaffee in Arkansas, and at Camp Pendleton as well.” 


So you organized the camps? 


No. It was Julia Taft.* She was running this for the U.S. Government and I was assisting 
as Erich von Marbod’s representative. 


Did you get a chance to go to those camps and see them? 


Yes, all three of them, and to Guam. 


What were the conditions in the camps? 


The conditions in the camps stateside were quite good and they were very well organized 
as you’d expect. The U.S. military organized them. In Guam, they were all tents that had been 
set up for an emergency situation. It was May in Guam and hot as hell. The most valued 
commodity was ice--any piece of ice. I went on the base and visited people. Most of those who 
had been with me, and many of my former Vietnamese navy colleagues were in the camp so I 
had quite a reunion with them. I spent a couple of days there and tried to explain to them as best 
I could what was going to happen to them. 


It’s been 33 years since all that happened. Do you ever think about it much 
anymore? 


I think about quite a bit both the good and the bad of the whole Vietnam experience. But 
for me there’s something energizing about ending what was by all descriptions a great 
misadventure in a way that turned out so well for so many. 


And you got to see some of them about a year ago, some of those folks you had 
helped save at the USS Kirk reunion. What were your feelings about that event? 


My wife and I sponsored about 40 Vietnamese over the years and I stayed in fairly good 
contact with many of them. So that wasn’t emotional for me. But seeing the men of the USS 
Kirk and realizing how much a part of their lives and what a great capstone this was to their 
careers. That moved me that they could feel so good about their involvement in that rescue. I 
envied them. They weren’t burdened with the former misadventure of Vietnam. 


Many of them have told me that they had never been trained to take care of 
pregnant women and to provide humanitarian assistance to these folks. But almost 
instantly they took on the role and converted a man of war into a ship of mercy. 


*Taft was director of the Interagency Task Force for the Indochina Refugees. 


Look, they’re GIs and GIs are used to making chicken salad out of you know what. And 
they did just that. If there’s one thing that a U.S. service member, and certainly a member of the 


U.S. Navy, can do is to adapt to changing situations. And I thought they took to the role like a 
fish to water. 


Thank you very much for your time. 
Thank you. 


